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EDUCATION’S CHALLENGE AND 
OPPORTUNITY 


By CHARLES A. KUHL 


Mr. Kuhl is chief deputy director of the 
California Youth Authority 


This is the text of an address to staff at a Youth Authority educational 
symposium in November, 1978, in which the author reviews issues facing 
the Youth Authority in general and its educational component in 
particular. 


Created in 1941 by the work of the American Bar Association, the California 
Department of the Youth Authority has had a long and distinguished history of 
serving the young offender and the people of California. Developed in response 
to a need for specialized juvenile care in support of the local criminal justice 
system, with education and treatment, the California Youth Authority, as an 
agency, has developed innovative programs which, over the years, have gained 
national attention and respect. The Youth Authority, for many, became the 
weather vane of juvenile corrections across the nation. 

Many changes have taken place, however, during the 37 years since the 
original conceptualization and creation of the CYA. A great number of these 
changes were gradual—and were adapted and created from the opportunity. 
Recently—as befitting a space age—the changes have come more quickly, with 
less time in between—less time for adaption—less time for creativity. 

Within the past decade, correctional administrators have been deluged with 
prescriptions for change from academicians, the courts, legislatures (both state 
and federal), inmate organizations, and a multitude of advisory commissions, 
both locally and nationally. Robert Martinson has said to us that rehabilitation 
does not work. James Zagel, ina recent Corrections Magazine, quotes an Illinois 
study which tells us that sometimes incarceration and rehabilitation do work. 
We saw Jerome Miller close the institutions in Massachusetts and most of us 
witnessed California deinstitutionalize ‘601’ offenders from its system several 
years before most other states started to follow. Legislation and court decisions 
have poured down upon us like a fall shower: Morrissey v. Brewer-Gagnon v. 
Scarpelli- Wolfe v. McDonnell-Valrie LaCroix—Olivas—SB 42—-AB 3121—AB 
90. 

In short, the criminal justice field has experienced in a few short years more 
publicity, more changes of law, more court takeovers of correctional systems, 
more attention from all segments of our society than ever before in its history. 
And we are not finished yet. 

Let us look at today. We are up to our eyebrows in changed characteristics of 
Youth Authority wards, increasing length of stay, increasing population, 
Proposition 13 cutbacks and bailouts, the Bakke decision, affirmative action, 
upward mobility, women in corrections, labor relations/ collective bargaining, 
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AB 90—the new justice system subvention program, ACA standards for juvenile 
institutions, the recent California Probation, Parole, and Correctional 
Association report, Senate Bill 3170, and a multitude of many more dynamic 
facets which are indicative of a fast-paced, involved, and changing justice 
system. 


The question is: Where are we all in this system? 

We are indeed in the midst of difficult, intriguing, and changing times. We are 
also facing a period of great decision for the Youth Authority—a decision- 
making time which demands that we play a strong and aggressive role. Some 
people will counsel, and wait, let’s stand back and see what happens. I say to you: 
We cannot wait—we must not wait—we need to walk right into the battle and 
make our presence felt. 

Like the rolling earthquakes we hear so much about, with many aftershocks, 
the criminal justice system is undergoing many new, strange, and different 
upheavals. After Bob Martinson said that rehabilitation does not work, there 
evolved a strong testimony for punishment and the debates over punishment 
versus rehabilitation started. For all of us there really is no debate—if we feel 
that punishment is the answer—then we should build our guard towers, close 
our classrooms, close our programs, and build our security—including barbed 
wire on the fence tops—-because we will need it. If we believe that rehabilitation 
is the direction, then by any other name we choose we should proceed to 
examine, perfect, update, and move our direct services to wards. When you 
remove a young person from his home environment, his neighborhood, his 
friends, his hangouts, his girl friend, his wife, and place him in one of our 
institutions, that is punishment. When you extend his or her length of stay by 
increasing sentences—that is punishment. What we do to fill the time space of 
that young person while he is with us becomes program, education, recreation, 
and relationships. 

What holds our institutions together? My answer would be relationships and a 
lot of hard work by staff who are committed to the youth placed in their care. 
Relationships break out into programs—and relationships come from staff 
working with wards—not watching them from a gun tower—or froma cage o1 
catwalk 

What about the safety of staff and other wards? This is a top priority. The 
Department has spent several million dollars in the past several years to protect 
staff and wards—and it works. But there still 1s risk. When you work with 
troubled youth—you will always have risk, not the risk of negligence or 
ignorance to safety, but the risk that comes from working with human beings in 
trouble. Strong staff-ward relationships are one of the best safety factors you can 
have. 

So, let me say again, there is no punishment versus treatment or rehabilitation 
debate for us. We are here to provide services and training to our wards, and the 
way to do that is through programs, relationships and hard work. The 


punishment is here, and it may increase—so must programs be here, and they 
must increase. 


In the area of programs, there are several ways in which Department is moving 
ahead in very strongly: 


|. Med Psych Programming—The Department received a million dollars to 
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develop our own Med Psych capability—we call this first phase—NRCC - 
SRCC - Preston School of Industry. The second phase is currently before the 
control agencies at this time for decision. The second phase costs $1.2 million 
and creates four additional med-psych intensive treatment programs. 

2. Reduced Staff/Ward Ratio—For the first time in the history of the 
California Youth Authority, we have convinced the control agencies to fund 
four regular living units at a ward level of 37 beds, with no special strings to get 
wards out early or process more wards, etc. 

3. Crisis Intervention—Some 2,109 staff have received training in the 
concepts and techniques of defusing and handling crisis situations. In crisis 
intervention we have combined safety techniques and relationship techniques in 
working with wards. Staff response has been excellent. 

4. Grievance and Disciplinary Decision-Making Systems—\ can still hear 
many of the groans and moans—but these programs work. They provide the 
necessary due process that is being mandated by many courts on other state 
criminal justice systems. 

5. AB 90-County Justice System Subvention Program—Replacing the old 
probation subsidy now becomes a Departmental responsibility to see that it 
works correctly throughout the cities and counties of the state. 

6. SB 839-Labor Relations—The unionization of public sector employees. It 
is here and we are involved—whether we want to be or not. The coming years 
will see the drama of push and pull—elections—negotiations—memoranda of 
understanding—shop stewards—dues—the Public Employment Relations 
Board. And we will adjust—we will perform—and I ask of each of you as you 
become involved in the complexities of representation and unionism that you do 
not lose sight of the basic mission of our entire Department—‘“working with 
youthful offenders from prevention, to community programs, to diversion, to 
institutionalization, to parole.” 

Recently the California Probation, Parole and Correctional Association 
implemented and concluded a very significant study. I recommend highly that 
you read the CPPCA report emanating from that group, called “The Role and 
Future of the California Youth Authority”—an excellent study of the 
Department and its role and impact on the California juvenile justice system; 
one that will have an impact on us for several years to come. 

Now—what role education—for now and the 1980's? What is going to happen 
to education? Shall we eliminate it—reduce it—strengthen it—change it? Does 
education do any good? What do we have to show for it? Are we leaders or are we 
followers? What new and innovative programs have we tried lately? Have we 
published any new articles in national journals recently? If we just maintain the 
status quo, will someone else move into our decision space? The answer is a 
resounding yes! Predicting or projecting the future is a risky business at best. But 
for today, let me try to give you some indicators or trends as I see them. 

What will the 80’s bring? 


I see federal legislation passed in the next year or two making available large 
amounts of money for correctional education programs, hopefully with fewer 
strings attached. 


I see Public Law 94-142, the handicapped legislation, making a heavy impact 
on our education resources and direction—lI envision many teachers moving 
into new credentialing areas—new classroom approaches—to meet the needs of 
the handicapped. 
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I see national standards established by the ACA or the ABA requiring the 
Youth Authority to move through a stringent accreditation process. Education 
will be strongly emphasized in this standard-setting area. 

I see the Department moving more strongly to develop more realistic 
vocational programs to provide entry level job skills, combining the resources of 
private industry with community self-help groups as vehicles to support the 
ward in the community setting. Work furloughs at the end of stay time will be an 
integral part of the trend. 

I see vocational counseling, both individual and small group, as a new training 
arena and responsibility for all staff, especially youth counselors and teachers. 

I see our own Carvel study and the current Auditor General’s study of 
vocational education providing firm guidelines for advancement of vocational] 
programming. 

I see a very strong need for innovative and fresh ideas on how to best prepare 
Youth Authority wards for a return to the streets better prepared to cope with 
the stresses and strains of our society in nondeliquent ways. 

I see very crucial problems in a growing population due to new commitments 
and increased length of stay. Under current projections, we will run out of beds 
in the 1979-80 fiscal year. 

I see quality of education programs and performance factors in educational 
programs becoming very important in the decision-making process regarding 
the allocation of dollars. 

Unfortunately, | see our institutions already becoming not institutions for 
delinquent youth but institutions for minority delinquent youth. The proportion 
of minorities in male institutions increased from 50 percent in 1969 to 64 percent 
in 1978. White males dropped from 50 percent in 1969 to 36 percent in 1978. For 
females, the increase was from 44 percent to 69 percent minorities. This speaks to 
different programs—different use of resources. 

In my opinion, I would predict a younger age group for the Department in the 
next several years, with the average age dropping to 18 oreven 17.7. The average 
age in 1969 was 18.4 years. In 1974 it was 19.1. It was 18.6in 1978. Juvenile court 
commitments were 63 percent in 1969— decreased to under 50 percent in 1975, 
and then increased to 56 percent in 1978. 

I see increased influence and impact on the criminal justice system in 
California by the Federal government. Senator Edward M. Kennedy , in a 
speech to the International Association of Chiefs of Police, reminded us that 
juveniles under 18 make up about one-fifth of the population of our nation, but 
they account for nearly one-half of the arrests for serious offenses. Senator 
Kennedy has already outlined a hard line approach to the handling of juvenile 
offenders, including suggestions for the elimination of many of the former 
“protections” for juveniles, such as special juvenile courts— sealing of records 
providing for the release of names of juveniles to the news media, etc. 

I see the development of the Magnet School concept in the Youth Authority in 
at least one location in the north and one in the south. This would be a complete 
change from the traditional Youth Authority institutional education program: 
One school in the north and one school in the south would shift its resources and 
staff to concentrate not on high school graduation or regular classroom 
curriculum, but would create a program designed specifically to prepare wards 
for entry-level job skills. All resources would go into the effort. Individual and 
small group counseling would still take place, but the content would be 
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vocational, occupational, and survival-in-the-streets in nature. Each ward 

would leave with a job in one hand and survival skills in the other. Private 

industry and community self-help groups would become our partners in this 
endeavor. Education—based on a total curriculum produced in a large part by 
private industry— would be a mainstay of the program. 

| see length of stay and sentencing increasing for young offenders in the late 
70’s and early 80’s. | see the composition of the clientele we serve changing. I see 
society placing greater demands on the justice system for retribution—for the 
pendulum has swung that way. 

I can see our IDL costs leveling off and coming down as we crack down on 
abuses within our system. 

In a quick summation, I see a continuing onslaught of changes, 
recommendations, legislation, and court decisions upon the criminal justice 
system from all segments of our society—-federal—state—county—-employee 
organizations— professional organizations—advisory groups. Most of this will 
be directed along the “hard line—get tough” approach. We can expect continued 
criticisms, increased population, publicity, people messing in our turf 
change—change in many forms—and challenges—-and therein lies the key. 

For our future depends on our approach to these difficult and demanding, yet 
exciting times. It depends, too, on how well we marshal our resources, how well 
we articulate where we want to go and why, how well we do our homework and 
respond to issues, how well we get it “out front” and with an aggressive skill, 
carve Out our place. Education is a major segment of the game plan. Education 
traditionally becomes tried and true, hard to move, difficult to adapt. We cannot 
stay there: we must get on the move. 

Education in the Youth Authority has a reputation for class. We do things 
with class and while I do have to say it is sometimes difficult to drain the swamp 
with class when the alligators are chomping on your toes. I think Youth 
Authority education programs do have to cross the swamp to continue their 
progress into the 80's. 

lo sum up what I have said today, let me say as follows: 

|. The Youth Authority is of long standing—a strong, progressive, and 

innovative agency in the juvenile justice field. We are in a leadership role. 

2. Criminal justice systems across the nation, including education 
components, are being overwhelmed by change in a multitude of formats: 
legislative—judicial—fiscal, etc. This impacting—changing process will 
continue. We are being challenged not only as to our accountability, 
efficiency, and effectiveness, but as to our very foundations for being. 

3. The change process is sometimes slow and painful, especially in education, 
but it takes place in spite of us—or with us. In the Youth Authority the 
change process spans education—recreation—counseling—medical 
security— treatment—all phases of our Department. 

4. Out of change, upheaval, and intrusion must come the challenge and the 
opportunity for us to grasp the handle of leadership and determine our 
own destiny—or lose it. We have never been a backward agency, and we 
must not let either the challenge or the opportunity go by. Out of the 
turmoil of the 70’s must come the new juvenile justice system of the 80's. 

We must assess our resources—determine our alternatives—and then 

move strongly ahead. | can guarantee you, in this way the Youth Authority 

and its educational systems will always come out on top. 
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VOLUNTEERISM—AN EGO MASSAGER? 


By WALTER FRIESEN 


Mr. Friesen is the institutional coordinator of the California 
Youth Authority’s Citizen’s Initiative Project. 


Mr. Friesen’s article serves to introduce a comprehensive report by a 
volunteer, Marie Van Veldhuizen, on what it’s like to work as a volunteer 
in a project which serves as a bridge between institution and parole. 


The Citizen’s Initiative Parole Re-entry Project is a federally funded volunteer 
program designed to assist those of our wards who will be paroled from five 
Northern California institutions and two camps to the Sacramento or Hayward 
parole areas. The program involves a one-to-one match with a community 
volunteer who will assist and support the ward as he deals with re-entry 
problems. Involvement with the ward begins 30 to 60 days prior to his release 
from the institution and carries into the first four to six months of parole. 

At the institution, CIP staff and/or volunteers conduct an intensive pre- 
release interview with all wards pending parole to the target areas. The objective 
is to find out as much as possible from the ward, his background, institutional 
adjustment, personality characteristics, self-image, problem areas, goals and 
anticipated needs on parole. 

The interviewer consults with staff who have worked with the ward, then 
writes a summary or “profile” report, assessing all of the information gleaned 
from the interview, staff consultations, and review of the ward’s case file. This 
report is sent to CIP parole coordinators in Sacramento or Hayward. These 
people then find a citizen-volunteer in that community who will work with the 
ward and attempt to help him achieve success in his re-entry in the community. 

Ward involvement in the project is voluntary. Wards are assured their 
decision will have no effect on board decisions or release dates. Some believe it, 
some don’t. Nevertheless, 95 percent of the 450 wards interviewed have indicated 
a desire to be matched with a community volunteer. 

Judy Embree is the Project Director. | am the institutional coordinator, based 
at the Northern California Youth Center in Stockton. Dale Constable, 
Hayward, and Lou Rassmussen, Sacramento, are the parole coordinators. 

Marie Van Veldhuizen, a volunteer, has been conducting pre-release 
interviews at the Stockton institutions for the past two years. A student at Delta 
College when she began, she is now a senior at Cal State University - 
Sacramento. 

During the fall 1978 semester, Marie enrolled in the Individual Learning 
Program at the University. As her project, she chose to continue and expand her 
involvement with CIP She wanted to evaluate the project in terms of its 
effectiveness in relation to the stated goals. How does the project impact on 
institution staff, volunteers, parole agents and wards? Is volunteerism a pie-in- 
the-sky venture which only massages the ego and salves the conscience of the 
volunteer, while he or she gets in the way of the client and staff? Or is there value 
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and benefit in finding people who can take a personal interest in a ward, and 
stand by to lend assistance and support wherever possible? 

Though not a detailed statistical overview, Marie’s report, which follows, 
presents hard-to-measure data: People and their gut level reaction to a volunteer 
program. 


Driving north on Highway 99 one night, one of my children asked, “What are 
all those lights over there for?” He was pointing to an area out in the country and 
it looked like a miniature city with flood lights illuminating the total area. 

| remembered seeing a sign, Northern California Youth Center. I explained to 
my children that it was a place where kids were in jail, adding, “can you imagine 
being a kid and not going home at night, not being able to leave that place but 
always under the eye of a guard?” 

We talked the rest of the way home about NCYC and | painted a grim picture 
of kids in jail. | was sure they were all thinking, “I'll never get into that kind of 
trouble.” 

Something happened to meas a result of that conversation. I was never able to 
drive past NCYC again without wondering what happens to young lives to bring 
them to that place. 

Some time later, I received a call from Walt Friesen, volunteer coordinator at 
NCYC asking me to volunteer to do some public speaking for the Citizen’s 
Initiative Project. This would involve going to service clubs, churches, schools, 
any group, and recruit community volunteers to provide direct and indirect 
services to Youth Authority wards and staff. 

I had just completed a class in correctional counseling taught by a parole agent 
at college and by now my interest in the CYA had deepened. | agreed to 
volunteer. 

Mr. Friesen asked me to attend a training session given at the NCYC at 
Stockton. 

Driving into the institution grounds provided me with a close-up view of what 
I'd only seen from Highway 99 before. The institution is situated on 960 state- 
owned acres among fields of tomatoes, peppers and corn. The grounds are well- 
kept. You see large lawn areas and one gets the feeling of a quiet peaceful setting. 
No guards greet you and the buildings are better than many of our public high 
schools. My mental picture of a jail did not apply here. 

After the training, Mr. Friesen took me to visit a dorm. Here are about 50 
single beds lined up on two sides with an aisle in the middle. Next to each bed isa 
padlocked metal box containing the ward’s possessions. Gang showers take up 
part of the area. In the middle of the dorm is a glassed-in security station where 
staff can observe all activities in the dorm and day room. Staff people do not 
wear guns, only a beeper that alerts security of trouble if it should occur. 

While visiting the dorm that day the wards (they resent being called kids or 
inmates and are called wards or students) returned from their school for the 
noon break. Soon about I5 youths surrounded us with questions. “Why are you 
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here?” “Have you come to counsel us?” “When can you come back?” I couldn’t 


believe it—they were friendly, open young people eager to visit. 
While speaking for community groups, I decided I needed more personal 
contact with the wards in order to be a more effective representative for the 
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Citizen’s Initiative Project. By now I was a student at Sacramento State and 
through the Individualized Learning Program decided to work with CIP for my 
project. I consulted with staff, Walt Friesen, institution volunteer coordinator 
and Judy Embree, project administrator. It was decided the main thrust of my 
work would be to do pre-release interviews and evaluate the volunteer impact on 
wards. 


Learning 

There is much to be learned in regard to interviewing skills. Mr. Friesen is a 
skilled interviewer. He knows what to say, when to speak, when to be silent and 
what to observe. He knows when to push further in certain directions, when to 
reassure the ward and when to stop. 

Before doing any interviews on my own, | first observed Mr. Friesen. Witha 
pre-release form to guide him, he made it seem rather easy. However, then came 
my turn to do the interview and he observed me. I found it was not easy! After his 
critique (a humbling experience) | was on my own. 

There are three schools at NCYC.—O. H. Close, Karl Holton, and DeWitt 
Nelson. The wards at O. H. Close are youngest in both age and maturity. The 
emphasis is on classroom education. They live and study in separate groups of 50 
on their living unit. 

Karl Holton School concentrates on academic education, from courses in 
reading and math through high school and junior college degree programs. 
These wards are older and are in for very serious offenses. 

The third school is DeWitt Nelson where older (17-23) wards are sent who 
seem better suited to vocational training than to book-learning. 


The total population of the wards (all male) is about 1,100. It was from this 
population that I would be doing interviews at the three schools. 

During my first interview, | remember feeling glad that I was not being 
observed by staff, and glad the ward did not know how green I was at this 
experience. Writing the summary was both time-consuming and difficult. 
However, | did enjoy doing the interviews. The procedure went like this: | would 
go to the Communications Center of the particular school the ward was in. I 
would write down my name, reason for my visit, whom I was going to see, the 
time of day and when I planned to check out. I was then given a beeper for 
security purposes. When the beeper is pressed, lights go on at the 
Communications Center and security men come running to help anyone that is 
having trouble with a ward. 

When the ward arrived after being paged by the Communications Center from 
the school area, we were given a room to conduct the interview. I always left the 
door of the room open and was usually within the vision of a staff person. 

At this point, the ward is undoubtedly asking himself all kinds of questions. 
Who is this lady? Why does she want to see me? Does she have anything to do 
with my Board Report? 

I start telling the ward that | understand he is about to be paroled. Then I 
explain the Citizen’s Initiative Project. The ward quite often asks questions 
before he makes a decision about becoming involved with a volunteer. Some 
express mild interest by saying, “well maybe it could be helpful—I sure need a 
job.” Some are very interested and some refuse the service altogether. 
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Interviewing 


The first step in the interview process is to put the ward at ease. Rapport is 
important and while the interviewer should be friendly, showing a sincere 
interest in the ward and his problems, the interviewer should not over-react in 
this regard. He should not go out of his way to promise the ward more help than 
is either feasible or possible. 

By listening to what the ward has to say, what he does not say, and by 
observing his behavior, and being sensitive to implied feelings of the ward, the 
interviewer can be instrumental in clarifying the ward’s needs and the issues 
involved. 

I feel the pre-release interview can be a therapeutic experience for the ward. A 
volunteer gives the ward an opportunity to tell his story to a person who is not 
there to judge him. The volunteer doesn’t have the keys to the place and what the 
ward says doesn’t have anything to do with his Board Report. This frees him to 
talk, and it always surprises me how much they do talk. 

One ward during an interview broke down crying because he had raped a 14- 
year-old girl. He said “The bible says you have to make restitution, and how can 
1 do that?” The interviewer must know how to get him back together and not 
leave him in the unsettling state. 


Conclusions 


Sometimes when you hear from the wards the difficulties they have 


encountered in their lives, the rejection from parents, the physical abuse, the 
series of foster homes, you wonder why they are not even more hostile. So you 
meet them and they do not dare to trust. They don’t really believe you when you 
say you want to be their friend. 

But there is a certain magic that happens when you become involved ona one- 
to-one relationship. They listen, they observe, and maybe you are just a small 
part of a changing process that can happen to a ward. 

Lou Rasmussen told me about a ward released to Sacramento who recently 
came into the parole agent’s office proudly showing his high school graduation 
picture. Lou recalled how the youth had been placed in a group home because his 
family didn’t want him. He was matched to a volunteer. It was through the 
encouragement and support of the volunteer that the youth decided to returnto 
school and with that same support continued school. He was now graduating. 

How can you evaluate intangibles such as respect, caring, acceptance, 
encouragement, and support? 

Whether it’s institution staff, parole agent or volunteer—If we can look for the 
positive things in a wards life, treat him with human dignity—give him a dream 
to build his self esteem—be a person he can trust, only then do we have a basis 
upon which to build a helping relationship. 
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WAS THE CLOSE-HOLTON PROJECT 
A BUMMER? 


By Cart F. JESNESS, PH.D 


Dr. Jesness is a research section manager for the 
California Youth Authority 


The article title poses a question and the answer is “no,” according to the 
author. The project, which compared the effectiveness of transactional 
analysis and behavior modification, points the way to promising treatment 
approaches. | 





Not too long ago, I was startled and dismayed to hear a Youth Authority 
administrator ask if the Close-Holton Project had not, in fact, been a “bummer.” 
After assuring him that far from being a bummer the project had been a most 
emphatic success, I reflected (again) upon our failure as researchers to properly 
disseminate our findings. If CYA staff perceive our most successful efforts as 
failures, how awful they must regard our failures. And how do they view our very 
frequent finding of “no significant differences”? Do they see such studies as a 
waste of time, or as contributions io our fund of knowledge? Destroying myths 
is, after all, one of our primary tasks. But the only myth destroyed by the Close- 
Holton Study (otherwise known as the Youth Center Research Project) was the 
currently popular notion that “nothing works”— good programs do make a 
difference. 

It certainly seems to be an appropriate time to remind ourselves of past 
successes. The ‘nothing works’ pessimism that so pervades current thought has 
seemingly lowered our expectations to the point that programs are now gauged 
as most successful if they do the least harm. That is hardly a posture that 
generates enthusiasm. While one cannot argue against the merits of the current 
correctional emphasis on fairness, safety, and normalcy, one can vigorously 
object to the assumption that these goals are sufficient. Although espousing only 
these objectives conveys the impression of wisdom, mature skepticism, and 


reality-based thinking, doing so may serve as an excuse for throwing up our 
hands and doing less in our rehabilitation efforts. The data from the Close- 
Holton Project speak to more ambitious possibilities. 


The Project 


Detailed descriptions of the Close-Holton Project have been presented 
elsewhere (Jesness, 1975, 1976, 1977; Jesness, DiRisi, McCormick, & Wedge 
1972).! All we will do here is highlight some of its most unique features and the 
essential results. 

The project’s research objective was to compare the effectiveness of two 
widely accepted but theoretically different treatment approaches— behavior 
modification and transactional analysis. Originally the settings were to have 
been Preston and Karl Holton. It was former director Allen Breed who 
encouraged us to go all the way and implement the project in two more closely 
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comparable institutions, O. H. Close and Karl Holton. These institutions had at 
that time (1968) just begun operation, and in many respects represented an ideal 
setting for such a comparative research project. They were alike in their 
organizational structure, staffing patterns, and physical layout. Each was 
designed to house approximately 400 youths in eight 50-bed living halls. When 
the project began, boys of nearly the same age were being assigned to the 
institutions, so that random assignment to either institution was immediately 
feasible. 

Training of staff. One of the most remarkable aspects of the study was in the 
extent of staff involvement in training and later in program implementation. It 
may be difficult, for example, to imagine how far-out the notion of staff 
participation in TA marathons was at the time, but believe me, it was heretical. 
Yet, all but a handful of Close staff voluntarily (with perhaps, a little pressure) 
attended three-day marathons as part of their training. Paralleling that effort, to 
recall Holton administrative staff pouring over the Holland & Skinner 
behavioral textbook hour after hour (for a total of 80!) is equally if not more 
mind-boggling. Credit is still due all the staff for their efforts, and to the many 
leaders (Puente, Richard, Riggs, Kolze, King, Look, Bennett, Frazier, Campos, 
Spencer, Flynn, Anderson, Boodt, to mention a few) who made the project go. 

Implemention. How successful were staff in developing and using the 
treatment modalities? Not unexpectedly, some staff were more enthusiastic, 
committed, and skilled than others, but it is fair to say that most youth in the 
institutions participated in or were exposed to a much more intensive treatment 
than they had experienced either before or after. During their stay, youth at 
Close participated in an average of 40 hours of transactional analysis group 
sessions. In addition to being involved in an institution-wide micro-economy, 
staff at Holton negotiated an average of 19 written contracts with each ward 
covering individual critical behavior deficiencies. 


£ 
P 


Results 


Close vs. Holton. There were several important similarities in the outcomes of 
the two programs—both showed accelerated achievement test gains, reduced 
evidence of aggressive behavior, reduced use of lock-up (-60%) and reduced 
recidivism. But the Close program generated much more positive youth-staff 
relations and consistently greater gains along attitudinal-psychological 
dimensions (confidence, withdrawal, etc.). By contrast, youth in the 
behaviorally-oriented programs at Holton not unexpectedly showed greater 
positive behavior changes. Surprisingly, the 1, manipulators gained more from 
the Close TA program (on almost every measure including parole performance.) 
1, youth gained more from the behavioral program at Holton. Overall parole 
performance was about the same for the two programs; parolees from hoth did 
better than Close and Holton parolees from earlier periods and parolees from 
other comparable CYA institutions. 

Parole followup. The fact that there were no significant differences between 
the revocation rates of subjects from the two schools at any parole exposure 
period probably formed the basis for our administrator friend’s impression that 
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percent of Holton youths had recidivated after 12 months exposure; 47.6 percent 
and 48.1 percent after 24 months. Table | shows the parole violation rates of 
Close and Holton parole release cohorts for the two-year baseline period 
(1968-69) prior to the full implementation of the experimental programs, and 
the rates for youths in the project (1970-71). Here a very different picture 
emerges. The drop in recidivism from baseline to experimental period were 
Statistically significant for both Close and Holton. The parole performance of 
program participants was clearly superior to that shown by pre-experimental 
releasees. 


the project was unsuccessful. An almost identical 32.2 percent of Close, and 32 


Table 1 


Parole Violation Rates for Holton and Close Release Cohort 
1968 1969 °, and 1971” at 12 Months Parole Exposure 
Year of Close 


Release #V 





Baseline 








Experimental 





Prorated failure rates. Further refinements were carried out in order to rule 
out other explanations. It has been repeatedly shown that age at release is highly 
correlated with success on parole, with younger subjects being more likely to fail. 
To make certain that differences in age did not account for these findings, an 
analysis was run in which age was controlled. The 1968, 1969, 1970, and 1971 
release cohorts from each of the two schools were prorated on the basis of the 
proportion of subjects at each age in the Close-Holton Project sample, and 
expected violation rates were recalculated for all four years. Analysis of these 
prorated date again revealed no differences between Close and Holton, but 
confirmed the differences in rates between baseline and experimental periods of 
approximately 10 percentage points favoring the experimental period for both 
schools (42.6 percent vs. 31.4 percent violation rate for Close, and 44.9 percent 

. 35.1 percent violation rate for Holton). 

One further set of data was looked at to see if a general trend toward lower 
recidivism could account for the results. Recidivism rates were obtained for 
releases from two other CYA institutions (Nelles and Paso Robles) to which 
boys of approximately the same age were then being assigned. The violation 
rates for these release cohorts were also prorated according to the distribution of 
ages in the project sample. All four schools showed a significant decrease in 
violation rates over the four years from 1968 to 1972 (p< .01). However, the 
decreases in rates between 1969 (the year prior to the project) and 1970 (the first 
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year of the project) were significant for Close and Holton, but were not for Paso 
Robles or Nelles 

Table 2 shows a summary of the prorated failure rates for the project period 
(1970-71) for the combined sample of youths from Close and Holton, and for 
youths from Nelles and Paso Robles. The 1970-71 prorated failure rate for 
project parolees released from Close and Holton (33.1 percent) was significantly 
lower (p < .001) than failure rates for either Nelles (42.5 percent) or Paso Robles 
(42.8 percent). Again nearly a 10 percentage point differential was shown. If we 
convert this into percentage of recidivism reduced, the figure looks even more 
impressive (i.e., 25 percent). It does not require a very sharp pencil to translate a 
10 percent recidivism differential into a fairly large amount of dollar savings 
based on institutional costs alone. 


Table 2 


Prorated Twelve Month Violation Rates Comparing 
Close-Holton with Nelles and Paso Robles; 
Combined 1970-71 Release Cohort 





%oV 
Release Cohort 


— 
| Close-Holtor 33 
Nelles : 42 


Paso Robles 42.8 





Combined 1970-71 | 
1 
5 

| 





Note: Chi-square for Close-Holton vs. Nelles 
Close-Holton vs. Paso Robles = 15.15, p 


Conclusion 


We can conclude that the Close-Holton Project, far from being a bummer, 
was an unqualified winner. The implication of the study’s findings are unusually 
favorable. Institution-wide treatment environments and programs of high 
quality and intensity can be implemented in the CYA. When such programs are 
introduced they can lead to measurable reduction in management problems, 
improved behavior, and reduced anxiety, alienation, and hostility. Most 
important, the programs can effect a reduction in recidivism. 

Whether an institution can sustain an intensive or innovative program over a 
long period of time remains less certain. Although I do not have first-hand 
knowledge of the status of the Close or Holton programs, | have heard several 
persons remark that both programs may have gradually become watered down 
due to a variety of reasons. My own impression (along with data from other 
studies) suggests that without outside stimulation and reinforcement an 
organization or institution tends to settle into a state of equilibrium and mutual 
accommodation that satisfies its own immediate needs, but may lead to a state of 
stagnation; the program may continue to spin its wheels giving the appearance of 
activity but without moving forward. Research has as its primary goal the 
collection of empirical data as the basis for a rational decision and policy making 
process; but a research project can also serve as a source of stimulation to 
program development. 
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There are several “new” treatment modalities in vogue that may deserve a 
trial, even if one suspects they may be old wine in new bottles. There are obvious 
advantages in experimenting with such untried methods, particularly in the 
enthusiasm sometimes generated among staff. More difficult, but probably 
more rational and effective in the long run are program development efforts that 
take advantage of and build upon what has already been tried and tested. Over 
the years, research in the CYA (and elsewhere) has accrued empirical findings 
that could provide the basis for a model rehabilitation program (or programs). 

Data presented here indicate that either the Close or Holton program could 
provide a sound starting point. Or how about a program integrating the 
strengths of both behavioral and dynamic theories coupled with an intensive 
work experience? Behaviorists are increasingly recognizing that behavior is not 
only a response to external stimuli, but rather an interactive process that 
includes the individual’s expectations, beliefs, self-appraisals, and other 
cognitive factors. Particularly important in its implications for treatment is the 
knowledge that persons may show marked individual differences in the extent to 
which their behavior is controlled by internal rather than external influences. 

Other program elements that have been shown to be related to effectiveness 
include client involvement and responsibility for setting their own goals, and 
planning their own programs; and opportunity for client choice. Intensive 
programming in small living units has been shown to be effective, whereas long 
lengths of stay have not. A tradeoff of these could be considered when it becomes 
politically feasible to do so. More immediately feasible would be to take 
advantage of the knowledge (in part accumulated in the Close-Holton project) 
that mutual positive regard between staff and youths enhances the impact of 
intervention efforts, regardless of what type. We even know quite a lot about 
how such mutual regard can be fostered—one of the simplest being the proper 
matching of client (I-level) to caseworker style and preference. Implementing 
these elements in the context of a sound case-management system and 
continuous feedback to both staff and client could be an exciting challenge. 

Most of these elements already exist in bits and pieces within CYA 
institutions. What would it take to pull them together into a single dynamic 
program? One immediately thinks of outside funding for supporting the training 
and enriched staffing that might be needed. But that may not be the most 
productive long-term way to go. Perhaps we should examine the possibility of 
designating a single living unit in one (or more) institutions as a demonstration- 
development unit, and finding means of permanent support within CYA 
resources? The Close-Holton project could be made to look like a “bummer” in 
contrast to what such a program might be, but until we succeed in improving 
upon them the Close-Holton programs remain exemplary. 
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‘STRAIGHT AHEAD’ TO A BETTER LIFE 
By ArT GERMAN 


Mr. German is Information Officer of the California Youth Authority 


A onetime seaside motel . . .a realistic and comprehensive program 


. . . dedicated staff. Those are the ingredients that make for an effective — 
| and rare—live-in program to put drug abusers on the right track. 





Motorists driving along the Coast Highway in Dana Point, Orange County, 
sometimes stop and ask for a room when they see the “Straight Ahead” sign at 
the entrance to an establishment which looks like a motel. 

At gne time, the Straight Ahead headquarters was, indeed, a motel, a tile- 
roofed horseshoe of separate units located less than a block from the beach and 
Pacific surf. Since 1974, when Straight Ahead moved into the premises, it has 
been a residence center for drug abusers, a place where some 50 hard-core men 
and women get the kind of help they need to overcome their problems and lead 
normal lives. 

The passing motorist now can’t get a room at this particular inn, but as he is 
sent politely on his way he probably has no idea of the intensive activities taking 
place at Straight Ahead. The organization’s brochure sums it up in a sentence: 
“Straight Ahead provides housing, meals, counseling, psychological services, 
medical services, courses in life management skills, creative living, self- 
awareness classes and court liaison services.” 

Translated into human terms, services such as these can make all the 
difference between continued drug addiction and a new life free of drugs and 
filled with promise and hope. 

Take the case of John Bolander, for example. Now 24, Bolander came to 
Straight Ahead in 1976 after having been a drug user since the age of 11. On 
parole from the California Youth Authority, young Bolander was accepted into 
the Straight Ahead program and stayed for 1'4 years. He has been back in the 
community now for almost two years, is married, working as a self-employed 
contractor, and says with the kind of conviction that you can believe: “It’s all 
behind me now.” 

The friendly, outgoing Bolander comes back regularly to Straight Ahead, 
sometimes to chat with old friends and counselors, and always because he is 
anxious to see if there is anything he can do to help. 

“In years past,” he recalls, “I didn’t have any values or goals. When I was in the 
county jail or at the Youth Authority, there was peer pressure, but it was a 
negative thing. Here, I also found peer pressure, but it was pressure to change. 
The difference was that the people here, both staff and residents, cared about 
each other and wanted to help.” 

Straight Ahead’s director is John Bowler, a drug addict himself for 19 years 
before he finally came to grips with his problem and overcame it. He first opened 
a drug rehabilitation project in Ontario, San Bernardino County, and then 
located the Dana Point motel which appeared ideal for a long-term intensive 
residential program. 
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Bowler was ill with pneumonia on the day we visited Straight Ahead, but his 
co-workers recalled that the opening was accomplished over the opposition of 
nearby residents. Earnest Neal, house coordinator who has been with Straight 
Ahead since it opened, recalled there were picketing protestors outside the 
facility during the first days. The community’s attitude has since taken a 
complete about face. Residents have demonstrated they are no source of trouble 
whatever, and frequently help with community by participating in clean-up 
programs and other improvement activities. 

Straight Ahead currently has a capacity of 51 residents, with Orange County 
assigning 36 under contract with the facility. The Youth Authority regularly 
places a half dozen parolees at Straight Ahead, and the results, according to 
Regional Parole Administrator Lew Brusca, have been extremely heartening. 
Brusca feels that the intensive, caring program offered by Straight Ahead has 
been tremendously effective in helping parolees free themselves of their past 
dependence on drugs and in succeeding in the community. 

Everyone who comes to Straight Ahead does so voluntarily and no one is 
forced to remain against his or her will. When a new resident arrives he is asked 
to be seated first on what Neal termed the “prospect bench,” a small, orange seat 
just outside the office on the sidewalk. There, a counselor talks to the new arrival 
and asks a simple question: “Why are you here?” 

The question, Neal said, gives the newly-arrived resident a chance to sort out 
his feelings and make him more receptive to the help he hopes to receive in the 
center. Then, he or she is familiarized with the Straight Ahead program and the 
period of residency begins. 

The rehabilitation program averages around six months and is divided into 
three stages. During the first stage, residents remain at the center around-the- 
clock during which they attend five encounter groups weekly, and participate in 
daily education classes and seminars. They also attend individual counseling 
sessions and are in regular contact with counselor role-models who are former 
addicts. During this period, which lasts from two to three months, the residents 
seek to improve their self-image and understand their personal abilities and 
shortcomings. They are given work assignments which enable them to learn self- 
responsibility, develop self-reliance and work effectively with others. The entire 
group works closely together and a family spirit is designed to support and 
reinforce each resident’s ability to succeed. 

Stage II is geared to help the resident move into activities that are geared to 
help his or her re-entry in the community. Assigned classes now stress job 
interviews, personal budgeting and constructive social life. The resident 
continues to live at the center but may begin to go out into the community for job 
interviews or to see family and friends. The goal of this stage is to help residents 
get jobs compatible with their interests and abilities and to develop healthy 
social relationships. 

During Stage III, residents leave Straight Ahead and return to the 
community, to work, go to school or carry out other activities that are 
compatible with successful rehabilitation. The “break” with Straight Ahead is 
not designed to be complete or abrupt at this stage. Clients are encouraged to 
return and attend group sessions on a “drop-in” basis. After three months 
outside, the former students receive a “graduation” certificate denoting 
completion of the Straight Ahead program. 
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A comprehensive education program is one of the highlights of the Straight 
Ahead strategy of rehabilitation. Educational services are coordinated by June 
Bowler, former wife of the director, who is assisted by Shirley Good, a part-time 
teacher. Educational components include a high school program which is 
carried out in conjunction with the Capistrano adult school and college-level 
classes offered through Saddleback College. 

The high school program stresses survival living, along with courses on food 
and women’s studies. Subjects covered included relating to other people, 
consumer education, job readiness skills and self evaluation. The survival 
education program requires residents to give speeches every two weeks as a way 
of building self confidence. 

Building of self esteem also is a component of the women’s courses which 
cover areas such as makeup, dress, self-image and assertiveness skills. The 
college program, with seven classes to be offered this spring, include preparatory 
English, group dynamics, parenting and alternatives to drug abuse. 

Ms. Bowler said the educational components integrates the philosophy of the 
entire program by helping residents deal with the problems they are going to 
encounter in the community. 

“Each part reinforces the others,” she said. “Academic achievement is 
designed to fill any deficiencies that all of us have and prepare the resident for a 
better life.” 

Most of the residents are assigned in groups of four to the former motel rooms 
and are advised at the outset that adherence to certain rules is mandatory. Most 
of the rules are commonsensical, in fact a few can be found in the Ten 
Commandments and include such strictures as “no stealing,” “no sexist 
conduct,” and “no drugs or alcohol.” 

These and other no-no’s are subject to what is euphemistically described as a 
“learning experience”; the word punishment is not used at Straight Ahead. Since 
nothing is forced—the ultimate punishment is expulsion from the project—the 
learning experience has to represent a jolt, something that will truly impress the 
rules violator. Often the resident who commits a violation is asked by his peers 
“What will you give up to stay here with us?” The decision is reached by mutual 
agreement and may include shaving one’s head, a deterrent with an effect that 
lasts until at least the hair grows back. 

Positive behavior results in advancement to progressively better and more 
responsible jobs within the program and finally to Stages II and III, and a 
successful life in the community. Since reinforcement for this kind of positive 
change is a basic element in the program; the residents work together closely to 
support one another as all work to eliminate their past dependence on drugs 
Success achieved by one resident is usually hailed as a success for the entire 
program. 

The total therapeutic environment furnished through Straight Ahead has 
been strongly praised by administrators outside the program. CYA Parole 
Administrator Brusca has found it to be an excellent placement resource in the 
community. 

“It’s the kind of program that we need a lot more of because it absorbs the 
shock of re-entry and prepares the ex-offender to meet the problems he is going 
to face,” Brusca said. 

Late in 1978, the program was reviewed by a study team composed of 
members of the State Department of Alcohol and Drug Abuse which looked 
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PROSPECT BENCH—Newcomers to Straight Ahead articulate their thoughts on a small bench just outside 


the office 


7 


CHOW TIME—The kitchen at Straight Ahead is large and well-equipped 
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PSYCHIATRIST—Dr. Bob Anthony, who works with Straight Ahead residents, chats with board chairperson 


Judy Blood, left, and June Bowler, coordinator of educational services 


into organization factors, general management, case management, treatment 
process and treatment facility. 


The findings were uniformly favorable. The team reported that it was 
“favorably impressed with the operations of Straight Ahead. The program 
appears to be well-organized with competent staff, and most of all, it provides 
excellent quality care to the clients.” 


At the head of the Department’s organization chart is a Board of Directors, 
composed largely of residents of the community. The current chairperson is 
Judy Blood, a former Youth Authority staff member who is now going to 
school. 

“What we try to do,” she said, “is to look at the whole person when he or she 
comes here and meet their mental, nutrition, educational needs and whatever 
else is needed to make it in the community. It’s a tough job, but it has to be done 
and that’s what we’re here for.” 

A Youth Authority staff has summed up the work of Straight Ahead like this: 

“Straight Ahead regularly works with high risk clients who present some 
varied and difficult problems. Some are successful and others fail but none can 


say that they have not been given support or help by the staff in understanding 
their strengths and weaknesses.” 
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STRESS: WHEN MY COPE 
RUNNETH OVER 


By DONNA HAMMOND 


Ms. Hammond is a treatment team supervisor at Ventura School and a trainer 
in the Youth Authority’s Stress Management workshop 


Are you under stress? Stress may not always be what it seems, but in any 
case there are steps you can take to deal with the inevitable harmful effects 
of too much stress. 





STRESS QUIZ—TRUE OR FALSE 


What you eat has nothing to do with your stress level. 

You always know when you're under stress because you begin to feel your 
muscles tighten. 

As you just received a promotion, bought a beautiful house that is exactly 
like one you've always wanted, and you are planning a dream world tour 
within the next month, you are feeling the best you’ve ever felt and are 
certainly under no stress. 

As you have always been independent and the strongest member of your 
family, you have found that you can handle any crisis by yourself with 
minimal stress. 

Heart disease and ulcers are related to stress but back injury, the most 
common cause of disability in the Youth Authority, is not. 

Your agency’s philosophy of setting tight time limits is the greatest cause 
of stress on the job. 


Every time you checked “true”, you were wrong. Surprised? The Youth 
Authority’s new workshop in Stress Management is designed to answer these 
and other questions, present information on stress, and more importantly, to 
give participants techniques to cope with stress. 

Stress Management is a two-day workshop, the first day of which is spent on 
discussing the physiological effects of stress and what causes stress. In addition, 
each class member has an opportunity to assess his or her current stress level. 
The physiological effects of stress can be far beyond the tightness of muscles or 
not even apparent consciously to the individual. Consider these two examples: 


A mother sees her child lying under the wheel of a car. She runs over, 
lifts up the car, and pulls the child away. As the heaviest weight she 
had lifted before was 70 pounds, she has to be hospitalized for 
damage done when she lifted the car. 
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A middle manager dislikes intensely weekly staff meetings. He has 
long ago accepted the fact that they are part of the job. However, he is 
quite often late to them because of being tied up on the phone. 


Both the mother and the middle manager are having stress reactions. In both 
cases, the endocrine system has been stimulated and a physical price is being 
paid. In the middle manager’s case, it may be vears before the cost of having a 
mild stress reaction over and over becomes hospitalization or the mortuary. The 
stress reaction is as instinctive as man’s survival. Stress itself is unavoidable and 
not always bad, but we must learn how to cope with stress to preserve our health. 

In one of our stress management workshops, we asked the class, “What is 
stress?” In response, we got answers like “my boss”, “having to work holidays”, 
“too much responsibility”, and “too little time.” These responses sound pretty 
accurate, don’t they? However stressful one feels when these situations are 
present, the truth is that they do not, by themselves, cause stress. Stress, for a 
particular person, is caused by a unique blend of that person’s internal 
predispositions, his environment, and the precipitating event. Stress is as 
individual as a person is. The only common factor is that the precipitating event 
involves a change—the change may be external or internal—but it is a change. 
The physical response to stress is also individual and dependent on individual 
predispositions. Some research even indicates that stress contributes to accident 
proneness and illnesses that are not necessarily thought of as being stress- 
related. 

Because stress is so individual, a major portion of the first day’s class is 
devoted to class members determining their own unique stress producers. Each 
class member has an opportunity to plot his or her own stress level in 
comparison to national averages in the areas of social and job stressors. This 
self-assessment section also offers a chance for class members to evaluate their 
behavior in terms of heart attack proneness and their current stress status in 
terms of life changes. Were you surprised that question No. 3 at the beginning of 
this article was false? The fact is, and it has been well-documented in the 
research, that positive as well as negative life changes are stressful. Change is 
stressful and depending on individual tolerance, stress and change produce 
illness. The mother who is distraught when learning that her son is missing in 
action and presumed dead has the same internal physiological reaction several 
years later when that same son walks in the front door. 

In addition to those factors well-known to be related to heart disease such as 
obesity, heredity, hypertension, and the like, Friedman and Rosenman have also 
correlated certain personalities, called “Type A” personalities, to greater heart 
disease risk. The stress management workshop gives participants an opportunity 
to evaluate their own behavioral characteristics in relation to the “hurry-up 
disease” or Type A behavior. This is a critical self-assessment in a world which 
rewards Type A behavior with promotions and recognitions. 

We have yet to meet a participant in Stress Management that comes to the 
class to find out what stress is, rather almost all participants come to find out 
what they can do about stress. The workshop on the second day teaches that 
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what you can do about stress is STRESS. STRESS is a neumonic device that can 
be easily remembered when under stress. Very simply, STRESS is 

upport 

alk 

elax 

xercise 

ensible eating 

unny disposition 


These six elements will, when cultivated on a consistent basis, mediate the 
negative effects of stress. Support means the cultivation of friends and family, 
probably the most critical factor in stress coping. A self-assessment for 
participation on their interpersonal supports help each participant to take a 
realistic look at this important resource. 

Talk, or communication, needs more attention than this two-day workshop 
can provide, but it is the most effective technique we know to eliminate the 
source of stress. 

Relaxing is something we do a lot of in the stress management workshop and 
the relaxation response is a response that participants can use, after they’ve 
participated in the workshop, at any time they feel stress. The physiological 
effects of stress are exactly opposite to those of relaxation. If you are relaxed, 
you cannot be experiencing stress. 

For several years, the media has been full of the benefits of athletics and 
exercise. Jogging and bicycling are enjoying a greater popularity than ever 
before. In fact, physical fitness is very effective in developing the strength of the 
body to withstand the negative effects of stress. Physical fitness has been 
strongly correlated to a lesser heart disease risk. Participants in the workshop 
are given instruction in simple stretch exercises that can be done at the work 
place, as well as self-assessments for exercise and general health habits. 

If you missed question No. | at the beginning of this article, you will be 
interested to learn that good nutrition, particularly a good breakfast, will not 
only help you feel better physically, but will also help you to cope with daily 
stresses. Americans tend to take in excess amounts of sugar, caffeine, and 
saturated fats. These substances when taken in excess can create cycles of 
depression and malaise than can make people more susceptible to stress. We 
teach some basics of nutrition in Stress Management. 

Optimism is a powerful technique for handling stress, as Norman Vincent 
Peale would be the first to tell you. Therefore, the last, but certainly not the least, 
coping technique for stress is a sunny disposition. 

What is different about Youth Authority’s stress management workshop is the 
mechanism that is set up to take all this information and put it to use in a very 
personal way for the participants. After two days of learning about themselves, 
their causes of stress and how they can better cope with the stress they have 
participants can make a decision to work on developing their coping skills with 
the help of their own interpersonal support group. It is because of the persona) 
nature of stress, its causes and its cures, that we have encouraged all participants 
to bring their spouses or someone else close to them for the training. This 
development of a support group has been the most valuable element of the stress 
management workshop for both the trainers and the participants and the 
element that has the greatest potential for far-reaching positive physical and 
mental results. 
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EDUCATION IN THE 
YOUTH AUTHORITY 


I have recently visited two of the three newly-funded psychiatric units 
which have been opened to handle the more seriously disturbed wards. 
Having already written a short report for this issue on the Wintu Program, 
I later visited the psychiatric unit at Preston School. Together with the 
psychiatric unit at the Southern Reception Center Clinic, all three follow 
the same staffing patterns required by the Department of Health. 

What is interesting in these psychiatric units is the new role teachers are 
asked to play. They must teach their subject matter and also be heavily 
involved with contracting and treatment strategies. In fact, the nature of 
the psychiatric program demands close cooperation among staff and as a 
result, no-one, whether he is psychologist, nurse or social worker, can do 
“his own thing” apart from other staff members. 

What is true of the close coopération demanded of the psychiatric units 
is also true to a lesser degree in all of the educational programs in the Youth 
Authority. There is no teacher who can or does work apart from the 
treatment efforts of the institutions or camps. 

Thus, the psychiatric-units are both a symbol and a reality of what can 
exist in all of the educational programs in the Youth Authority. The reality 
is that only the individual can cause his own education. At best, all that 
educators can do is to set up the conditions by which the student realizes 
the need for his own education. 

No teacher can play the role of a true teacher without understanding at 
least some of the personal needs of his students, whether they are upper- 
middle class adolescents or juvenile delinquents. 

There is no doubt that teaching in the Youth Authority is a difficult task. 
The past academic failures of a large portion of our population attest to 
that. And therefore, treatment and education, so poignant in the 
psychiatric units, must go hand in hand in all institutions and camps if the 
Department is to have viable programs. 

Indeed, it is time to re-define “education” and “treatment” as twin 
aspects of the same reality: respect for the individual. 

Fred Torrisi , 
Education Editor 
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EDUCATION NEWS BRIEFS 


Future Recommendations for Youth Authority Education 


Trumbull Kelly, administrator of Education Services, said recently that 
during the past year the Youth Authority education program has had four very 
important studies. “These studies should go a long way to improve our 
educational programs to wards,” he said. 

The four studies include: 1) the “California Youth Authority and California 
Department of Corrections Vocational Program Effectiveness” by the 
Department of Finance, 2) “A Review of the California Youth Authority’s 
Education Program” by the Office of the Auditor General, 3) the “California 
Youth Authority Vocational Education Program Needs Assessment and 
Evaluation” by CARVELL Education Management Planning, and 4) “Job 
Survival Skills of Youthful Offenders,” by the CYA’s Research Division. 

In addition to the above four, Kelly noted that the Department is also moving 
toward compliance with the mandates of Public Law 94-142, the Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act. 

“There is a lot of similarity and overlap of many of the recommendations,” 
said Kelly, “and so it means implementing a strategy that consolidates the 
recommendations of the four reports.” 

Within the next two to three years, education in the YA will include a new 
system of assessing vocational aptitudes and developing a system for identifying 
handicapped wards as well as identifying those wards who speak little or no 
English. There will also be the training of staff resource development to put the 
above systems in operation. 

There will also be a greater emphasis on developing a special education master 
plan with ongoing assessment of YA students as well as staff training, Kelly 
pointed out. 

Among some other future developments is increasing job placement and job 
development for YA wards, and a built-in evaluation system for the entire 
education program in the Youth Authority. 


Teaching in the Wintu Program 


Teaching at the Northern Reception Center Clinic’s Wintu Program involves 
more than simply imparting the three R’s. 

The program, one of three newly-funded psychiatric units in the Youth 
Authority, provides intensive treatment to wards with serious psychological and 
behavioral problems. The other units are at the Preston School and the 
Southern Reception Center Clinic. 

According to Dewey Willis, program administrator, the psychiatric unit at 
Wintu is designed to provide a total atmosphere of positive growth for the 
wards. “Each resident is assigned a staff member and a peer sponsor,” he said. 
“The whole program is one of shared responsibility.” 

With a staffing pattern that meets the standards of the Department of Health, 
including a psychiatrist, psychologists and counselors for a 40-bed unit, the three 
teachers share the responsibility of treatment in addition to their teaching duties 

“Teaching becomes more effective,” said Jim Flood, who teaches remedial 
reading and math. “The treatment efforts are carried on into the classroom.” 
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4ccording to Dr. Karen Blakely, staff psychologist, who is one of three in the 
program, the education program is an integral part of the treatment program for 
ihe ward. “If a teacher is having a specific problem with a student,” she said, “we 
can take a look at the whole problem, see what defenses are up and why the 
student isn’t following his school contract.” 

Contracts are an important part of a ward’s stay in the psychiatric unit, and 
they help spell out his goals in the areas of school and job assignments. 

In addition to Flood, teachers Jerry Nash and Andy Hau believe the system of 
contracting works for the development of positive behaviors among the wards. 

Said Nash, “In this program teachers are full-fledged members brought into 
the treatment contracting of the wards whole program.” 

What makes the system work for Hau is that everybody works very closely 
with the ward. “The program is a whole ball of wax,” he said. 


Science of the Sea at El Paso De Robles School 


leacher Dale Bryan at El Paso De Robles School will be taking 20 wards out 
to sea in the middle of Spring as part of an ESEA Title 4C grant. 

The project, called “Science of the Sea,” is intended to give wards in a nine- 
week course practical knowledge of fishing and related duties connected to the 
occupation 

Said Bryan, “It will include wheel watch, handling a net reel for drag fishing, 
cooking and the sorting and handling of fish. In the course we want to take a 
look at the whole fishing industry so that interested wards will get a better chance 
of finding jobs.” 

Bryan is also in the finishing stages of completing a 140-page book for the 
course. “I just couldn’t find any textbook that dealt with the subject of teaching 
low readers anything about fishing,” he said. 

Among some of the chapters in the book are maritime law, weather, 
oceanography and types of fish along the California coast. 

Bryan, who is a part-time fisherman himself and in the past has made a living 
at it, hopes to get the book published. He has been with the YA for 13 years. 
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EDUCATION OUTSIDE THE CYA 


Enrollment Dropped A gain Last Year 


Total enrollments, kindergarten through graduate school, dropped about | 
percent, from 60.3 million in 1977-78 to 59.8 million this school year, the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) has estimated. Adding on the 
nearly 3.3 million teachers (2.4 million in elementary and secondary schools) and 
300,000 other professional staff members brings the number of people directly 
involved in education to 63.4 million—still one out of three persons in the United 
States 

Enrollment from kindergarten through eighth grade is estimated to have 
dropped 2 percent, and from ninth through twelfth grade | percent, while college 
enrollment rose 3 percent to a new high of 11.6 million. The NCES expects 
moderate annual increases at the college level to continue through the early 
1980's. 


Disruption and Learning Problems go Together 


Juvenile delinquents are twice as likely as the average student to have learning 
disabilities, a study by the Educational Testing Service has found. Thirty-two 
percent of juvenile delinquents but only 16 percent of all public school students 
are learning disabled. The results suggest that students frustrated by years of 


underachieving are likely to become disruptive. 


Parents Support Public Schools but Want Stricter Discipline 


Parents of public school students think more highly of the public schools than 
people without children or parents of nonpublic school students, according to 
the Tenth Annual Gallup Poll of the Public’s Attitudes Toward the Public 
Schools. More people suggested stricter discipline than any other improvement 
in schools, as for the ninth time discipline led the list of major problems of the 
schools. 

Some other findings were that few people realize how much of school budgets 
come from state and federal funds, and many feel that local school boards have 
too much influence on the way schools are run. 


High Schools Offer Range of Programs, Consistent Curriculum 


The typical high school offers at least three off-campus alternatives to credit 
for course work, according to a survey of 2,000 high schools. The survey was 
conducted last year by the National Association of Secondary Schoo! 
Principals. In addition to English, math, and social studies, 98 percent of the 
schools offer biology, chemistry, business education, and homemaking. Each of 
several other courses—physics, shop, art, nontraditional courses, and remedial 
basic skills courses—is given in at least 87 percent of the schools. 


Schools Can Get Prior Records of Migrant Students 


Health and academic records of more than 500,000 children of migrant 
farmworkers and fishers are now available to each school where they enroll, the 
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U. S. Office of Education reports. School and health officials, using codes to 
maintain the system’s confidentiality, can telephone the nearest of the system’s 
computer terminal operators to get a summary of the child’s records by phone 
and a detailed computer printout by mail. 


Women and Minority Men Lag in Education 


Women and minority men still lag far behind white males in educational 
attainment, says a study by the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights. As of 1976, 
they “remain considerably less likely” to have finished high school, and are 35 
percent less likely to have finished college. Among both high school and college 
graduates, a much higher percentage of women and minority men than of white 
males are underemployed; college-educated females earn less than 70 percent as 
much as their white male counterparts. 


More Young People Now Use Marijuana 


More young people than before are now using marijuana, and fewer 
disapprove of or associate detrimental effects with its use, according to a report 
from the University of Michigan’s Institute for Social Research. By 1977, one 
high school senior in 11 of those surveyed used marijuana every day, but the 
number of students who used other illicit drugs had not increased since 1975. 

Generally, students consider the use of marijuana about as harmful as use of 


alcohol and less so than use of tobacco. 
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DO THEY HEAR WHAT YOU HEAR? 


By JOHN RUPORT 


Mr. Ruport, who taught with the Youth Authority for 10 years, is Supervisor 
of Academic Instruction at El Paso de Robles School. 


The merits of auditory judgments are discussed—what some of the 
problems are and what can be done about them. 


Seventy-five percent of Youth Authority wards read below the 8th grade level, 
according to the Youth Authority Annual Report of 1977. This is no shocking 
news to many Youth Authority classroom teachers and school psychologists. 
John McDonald, school psychologist at Karl Holton School, has indicated that, 
while there are a multitude of learning disabilities, it is evident from his 
experience that many of our wards have auditory perceptual problems; that is, 
they appear to lack the skill to determine the correct sound from a visual 
stimulus of letters, groups of letters or words. Testing has also revealed that 
wards frequently can neither identify nor visualize a word after it is spoken. 
When it comes to reading, spelling and writing, McDonald says, a large number 
of our wards is not able to use words which are part of their oral vocabulary. 

The problem is undoubtedly compounded when it is realized that some 37 
percent of the YA population read at the Sth grade level and below. Is it possible 
to attend to the myriad problems associated with illiteracy? Can the ward be 
made to function so that what he uses in his vocabulary can be transferrable to 
reading and spelling? 

The Calfee study (1973) has identified auditory conceptual judgment as a 
factor highly correlated with reading and spelling competency at all age levels 
Auditory conceptualization allows a person to determine how and where sounds 
differ in words. It has been found, for example, that the ability to make 
judgments about sounds and their order in spoken words usually develops 
without special training for two-thirds of the population, but for the remainder it 
does not. Interestingly enough, most testing focuses on auditory discrimination 
and visual perception problems. These problems are not associated with reading 
problems, whereas auditory judgment is. People who lack this auditory 
judgment frequently are able to match sounds and symbols at the beginning and 
ending of words, but not in the interior. They read, “absymal” for abysmal o1 
“pitcher” for picture. Frequently they rely on contextual clues. Unfortunately, 
the context does not always provide information necessary to understand the 
word. 

According to the Calfee study, one possible explanation for most of our wards 
is that they have failed to master these relatively simple phonological skills that 
are significantly and substantially related to reading and spelling performance. 
Teachers frequently assume that this type of auditory judgment becomes 
available to individuals as they grow older. Most reading programs, presently 
employed in developmental and remedial settings, generally do not teach 
auditory conceptualization directly. Thus, for many students, they would 
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appear to be ineffective in stimulating the development of this ability to 
conceptualize auditory and visual symbols. 

lhe situation can be changed. The Lindamood study (1976) showed that this 
ability can be stimulated and developed remedially. In addition, there is 
ipparently no upper age level at which it is too late to develop auditory 
judgment. Testing such as the Lindamood Auditory Conceptualization Test 
(LAC) has been developed to identify the level of dysfunction. The Auditory 
Discrimination in Depth program (ADD) has been developed for stimulating 
auditory conceptual judgment. This program has been successfully applied to 
the reading and spelling process across a wide range of age levels and intellects. 
Direct attention to auditory conceptual judgment has the potential for 
increasing the quality of life for many individuals. This process is designed to 
establish awareness of specific auditory, physical and kinesthetic relations 
among the elements of words. This program, in combination with other 
components, could lead to effective gains in reading ability. Auditory 
conceptual skills can be developed within a relatively short time, but some 


individual tutoring is necessary to bring students to the self-correcting stage 


from which further growth can occur independently. Trained persons, who can 
give One-on-one involvement, are needed because in group situations someone 
with more ability can answer before the more severely disabled person has an 
opportunity to exercise his own checking and thinking. 

After attending a conference on learning disabilities of delinquent youth in the 
Spring of 1977, | had the opportunity to work with a volunteer who had 
previously been trained to teach reading using the Auditory Discrimination in 
Depth Program. | assigned her a student who had been uncooperative with 
individual tutoring. Tutors complained that he did not retain what they taught 
and that they sometimes could not get him to concentrate. On the first day of 
instruction there was a lot of snickering and laughing from other students while 

ward was attempting to identify sounds, using only his hearing and voice. 
Several sessions later the tone of the classroom changed. While she was assigned 
only one student, the volunteer had several others sitting around the table asking 
questions and trying to make the sounds themselves. Several weeks later, the 
ward came up and told me he was going to move to another level in his book. | 
then assigned the tutor another student, who had demonstrated a pattern of 
running from every frustrating situation he encountered. At the end of the first 
session, the student told me he did not like the program. At the beginning of the 
next session, however, I encouraged him to try again. After 30 minutes, he 
seemed to be s ding. At the end of class, he said, “I think I’ve got it.” This 
success story and many others that followed made this program one of the most 


lynamic methods | have encountered since becoming a teacher. 
ilar vein, Charlotte Fain, staff psychologist at Atascadero State 


that she has 10 students currently enrolled in the ADD 


4 


“Two of the people have made changes in their behavior which 

be accounted for only by their learning how to get along. There has been 

a change in their thought processes which has affected both their involvement in 
the therapeutic milieu and their personalities. They seem to have an ability to 
monitor, to check out what’s going on, 1.e., to see their own behavior objectively. 
Six other inmates, whose difficulties range from psychotic to other extreme 
forms of behavior, demonstrated change in the way they live from day to day. 
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She indicated that she intends to do research if these changes remain constant, 
and that the LAC test appears to fill in gaps in testing that had previously been 
unexplainable. 

Making several other observations, she said, “There appears to be an 
increased interest on the part of staff and patients doing the tutoring to work 
with patients in need. It also appears to help staff and tutors to relate with 
patients differently.” 

Tutors become empathetic and for the first time see life from the patient’s 
point of view. In turn, patients involved with the program seem to tolerate stress 
in other areas of their lives much more easily. 

Tom O’*Malle, counselor who provides services for the San Luis Obispo 
County Jail, reports that he and his staff identified five persons with severe 
learning disabilities. With the cooperation of the custody staff, these inmates 
participated in the GED workshop, communications workshop, Auditory 
Discrimination in Depth shaping session, individual counseling and career 
planning. They also had daily tutoring each morning with ADD. They shared 
the same work shift in the afternoon. In the same dorm during the evening, they 
would continue to work with each other on reading assignments. 


O’Malle said, “We found the following results encouraging: One inmate 
passed his G.E.D. test while in jail, with others taking it after release. Another 
student went from 5.1 to 7.7 grade level in three months on the Slosson Oral 
Reading Test, which measures word attack. He used to have trouble reading 
comic books, but during tutoring he completed his first real book—A Hardy 


Boys mystery. All inmates felt they had significantly improved their reading level 
in four months’ time.” 

In concluding his remarks, he mentioned that the individual attention and 
modeling of the tutors using this positive technique appear to have “carry over 
benefits in other areas of the inmates’ lives.” 

fhe ADD method includes questioning techniques which build from the 
ward’s responses to something more expanded and more correct than his initial 
response. Each exchange between tutor and student is a stroke. The basic 
philosophy underlying the process is, “What do you know now that is 
transferrable to other areas of your life?” It helps a person to revive the dreams 
that were lost long before he became a dropout. Because ADD is an incremental 
step-by-step approach building on daily success, it helps to develop habitual 
patterns of behavior. In other words, the ward gets into a habit of working for 
success as a daily activity. This program allows staff to see life as the student sees 
it. It teaches personal sharing and empathy, which are important social 
considerations in the learning process. 

In conclusion, learning disabilities may be one of the most potent factors 
behind the rebellion we experience in our juvenile delinquents today. Of all 
adults in the United States, it is estimated that one of every four is functionally 
illiterate, reading at 8th grade level or under. Forecasts show that by 1980 only 5 
percent of all jobs will be open to those who cannot read or write. Departmental 
statistics indicate that 99.7 percent of our ward population should be reading at 
least at the 8th grade level according to age; yet clinic testing shows that only 
approximately 25 percent are able to do so. In our reading programs, it appears 
paramount that YA educators address themselves to the problem of auditory 
conceptualization. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Single copies of the items listed without a price may be obtained from the 
issuing agency. Priced items may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402. Payment 
and item number must accompany all orders. Please indicate zip code with 
return address. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Office of Libraries and Learning Resources. Brochure describes programs 
administered by that office.* 
Office of Libraries and Learning Resources. Booklet describes major functions 
and programs and authorizing legislation.* 

FY/78 Abstracts—Library Research and Demonstration Program* 

FY/78 Abstracts—Library Training Program* 

FY/78 Abstracts—Strengthening Research Library Resoures* 

Directory of Library Research and Demonstration Projects— 1966-1975, 117 
pp. Describes projects briefly, with indexing by subject, principal investigator, 
institution, and contract/ grant numbers. * 


* Single copies of any of the above publications are available free from the 
Division of Libraries, Office of Libraries and Learning Resources, ROB 3, Rm. 
3121, 7th and D Sts. SW, Washington, DC 20202. 


“A Practical Guide to Measuring project Impact on Student Achievement” 
117 pp. $1.90. S/N 017-080- 1460-2. Discusses ways of collecting, analyzing, and 
reporting data for evaluating the success or failure of educational project. 


“The Right To Read—Annual Report, FY1978” 54 pp. $2.30. S/N 017-080- 
01909-4. Subtitled “Independence Through Literacy,” the report covers 
legislative authority, activities, and budget; national impact development 
activities; organizational and operational structures, and available Right To 
Read materials. 


“Winners, All” 90 pp. il. $2.40. S/N 017-080-01880-2. Brief stories about 41 
outstanding Title I exemplary programs to help disadvantaged children, 
approved by OE’s joint Dissemination Review Panel. 
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